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SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


All Saints’ Church 
1350 Waller Street, San Francisco 


Rev. Dr. Paul Little, Rector 


Sunday Bey See Communion 8:00 
30 a. m.; 


s. m, and Chur 
and 1100 a. m.; 


Grace Cathedral 
California and Jones Streets, 
San Francisco 
The Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block, 
D. D., LL.D., Bishop 


SUNDAY SERVICES 


Morning Prayer and Sermon ....11:00 a. m. 
Hey Communion on First 


Choral and Address .. 4:00 p. m. 


WEEKDAY 

Hely dail 
rice Personal Religion, eee 8:00 p. m. 


St. Francis Community 
Church 


San Fernando Way and Ocean Ave., 
San Francisco 


St. James’s Church 
California Street between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues, San Francisco 


Rev. Harold S. Brewster, Rector 


Services: Holy Communion, first Su 
in month, 11:00 a. m.; every Sunday, 8: 
m. Church Sch m. 
*raver and Sermon first Sunday). 
11:00 a. m. Evening Prayer, 8 :00 p. 


St. Peter’s Church By-the- 
Golden-Gate 
John Collins, Rector 


Services: Communion, 8:00 a. 
11:00 


Trinity Church 
Bush and Gough Streets, 
H. N 
Leighton ugent 


St. Luke’s Church 
Van Ness Avenue and Clay Street, 
San Francisco 


Rev. John Compton Leffler, Rector 


a. m., Holy Sone 
a. orni Sermon, 
first Sunday of the mouth Holy Commu- 
nion; 9:45 a. m. Church Sehool; 7 

Young People’s Meeti ting. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
Union and Steiner Streets, 
San Francisco 
Rev. Russell B. Staines, Rector 


Church School, 11: 


Church of the Advent 
Fell Street between Gough and 


Rev. Henry B. Thomas, Rector 
Rev. Everett Bosshard, Associate 
Priest 
MASSES 
& Sung Mass and Sermon, 


daily, except Wednes- 
day, 6:30; 9:36 
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The Church of St. Matthew 


Ei Camino Real and Baldwin Ave., 
San Mateo 


and Sunday” School, 

a. m.; Junior Chu 

BURLINGAME 


St. Paul’s Church 
“On the Highway” 
El Camino Real at Bellevue Avenue, 
Burlingame 


Rev. Francis P. Foote, Rector 


and Sermon, 11 a. m. (Holy Com- 
undays.) 


munion on first S 


ROSS—MARIN COUNTY 


St. John’s Church 
Lagunitas a Shady Lane, 
Services: 8:00 ge Communion; 9: 


Church Schools 1 Morning Prayer 
Sermon; Chi’ Kerpa for Young 


Harold E. Hallett, Rector 
ALAMEDA 


Christ Church 
Grand and Santa Clara Avenues, 


Rev. Henry M. Shires, Rector 
Services: 7:30 a. 11 
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CHURCH DIRECTORY 
BERKELEY OAKLAND 
Gnd St. Paul’s Chureh 
J. Lindsay Patton, D.D., Rector Bay Place and Montecito Avenue, 
Martius J. Lindloff Oakland 
Services: 7:00, 9:20, 11:00 a. m., Cantpr- The Rev. A. Ronald Merrix, Rector 
ni 6:00, 6348 p. Services: Sundays: 8 a. m., Holy Com- 
SAN MATEO munion; 9:30 a. m., Family Service and 


Church School (Holy Communion, last Sun- 
day in month); 11 a. m., Morning Prayer 
and Sermon (Holy Communion, first Sun- 
day in month); Wednesday, 10 a. m., Holy 
Comraunion; Rector’s Class, 10:45-11:30 
a. m. Young People’s Meeting: Sundays, 
7:00 p. m. 


PALO ALTO 


All Saints’ Church 
Waverley St. and Hamilton Ave., 
Pale Alito 
Rev. Oscar F. Green, Rector 


Sunday Services: Holy Communion, 8:00 
a. m. Morning Prayer and Sermon, 11:00 
a. m. College Group, 6:00 p. m. Bvening 
Prayer and Sermon, 7:45 p. m. 
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The Presiding Bishop’s Book 
for Lent 


Theodore P. Ferris, the author, is Rector of famous Trinity 
Church, Boston. Now in his mid-thirties, he has attracted attention 
far beyond the city limits of Boston. This is his first published book, 
and it is an indication of his ability that he should be invited to write 
The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, 1944. He is a frequent and 


popular speaker amtong college students and young people. 


The Presiding Bis says: 


“The most important facts about 


ty an 


economics. Infinitely more important are the activi 


purpose 


of God, the personal life of man and the work of Jesus Christ. These 


are the great realities which give meaning and 


significance to our 


world. 

“The author ts these three primary realities to us. His — 
thought is clear, his language is luminous. I commend the book as 
a stimulus and guide.” 


Tuts CreEateD Wor LD, by Theo- 
dore Ferris (Harpers, $1.50) is the 
Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, 
written by the Rector of Phillips 
Brooks’ Trinity Church, Boston. It 
is on the same high level as those of 
the past two years by Dean Angus 
Dun (Bishop-elect of Washington ) 
and Professor W. Russell Bowie. 
In a time when we are confused by 
the tragedy and complexity of the 
world situation, the author takes us 
back to a consideration of primary 
things. In a lucid, clear, and dynam- 
ically Christian way, he states what 
the modern Christian can believe 
about the essential meaning of “this 
created world”—created by God. 
He distinguishes between fact and 
myth in grasping the truths of crea- 
tion. He shows how man, as a child 
of God, is disobedient and breaks 
himself. Like Humpty Dumpty, 
“all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men” cannot restore the 
breakage. Only God can make man 
what he ought to be. The analysis 


here is clear and convincing, with a 
profundity which will satisfy the 
most acute sufferers in the present 
state of the world. The author has 
a happy faculty of outlining the full 
implications of a common practical 
problem, and then using the same 
outline to solve our deeper religious 
problems. We are saved by Christ, 
and this doctrine is related to every- 
day experience. Christian conduct 
is not mere ethics, for it is related 
to a heavenly vision. The Church 
carries Christ to the world. The 
Church, with all its weaknesses, is 
the hope of the world. This is the 
eternal Gospel of the saving Christ, 
addressed to Christians of 1944 in 
language, metaphors, and illustra- 
tions which they can understand. 
It should be part of everyone’s 
Lenten reading for this year. The 
edition is limited because of the 
paper shortage, so order imme- 
diately from the Church Book 
Shop, 83 McAllister Street, San 
Francisco.—R. C. M.. 
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Who Gets the Breaks in Prayer? 


By the Rev. STEPHEN WEBSTER 
Chaplain, Army Air Forces in North Africa 


I wish people on rubber rafts 
would stop praying. Well, that’s not 
what I mean, of course. Maybe I 
just wish’ that would stop 

iting about people who pray on 
rafts and get rescued. 

Who gets the breaks in prayer? 

Last winter, when things were 
going rather badly for our Ameri- 
can forces in North Africa, I found 
time one night to write an article 


~which was published in a magazine 


back home. It was about prayer, 
too, but had a tragic ending. We had 
prayed together before the altar, 
this young pilot and his chaplain. 
Then he had climbed into his ship 


‘and flown away toward the desert 


with God’s blessing and peace in 
his heart. But I had to tell my story 
as I saw it. It had a sad ending, ina 
way, for the plane crashed and the 
young pect was killed. Only those 
who believe in certain things as he 
did could see the that wasn’t 
sad. He was in God’s grace. He was 
ready to meet death, and that is not 


sad but glorious. Not everybody 


could see it that way, but quite a 
few did. They wrote to me in 
Africa. Some of them were sure it 
renee have been their son or hus- 


Is there such a -“- getting 
the breaks in prayer? at about 
the fellows who pray regularly but 
get killed? What was wrong with 
their prayers? That’s why I’m be- 
ginning to get a little touchy about 
all these stories of successful raft 
praying. That’s why I wish people 
would stop writing about the sol- 
diers who pray and have their 
prayers “answered” by not getting 
killed. 


So I am going to become famous 
as the “Apostle to all the Good 
_ Who Pray and Get Killed.” 

realize it may be hard on the 
morale of peopie at home who like 
to think of answered prayers in 
terms of rubber rafts that get 
picked up. I am aware that it ma 
shake the faith of people who can’t 
take an unhappy ending. But what 
about the morale of all the people 
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in this war who are getting the other 
kind of an ending? What sort of 
an extra special super-powered 
prayer is needed to make every- 
thing turn out the way you want it? 
That sounds facetious, almost ir- 
reverent, but I’m serious. I’m an 
Army chaplain and I could use 
some special prayers with my men. 
Because the fact is, there are al- 
ways more men who pray to come 
back than there are men who get 
back. What is the deciding factor? 
Who gets the breaks? 

What about me? Do I pray that 
T’ll get home safely every time I 
step into a plane? You bet I do. 
And that is no reflection on the 
pilots I fly with either. I’ve flown 
thousands of miles across Africa 
with dozens of pilots, and I have 
yet to go aloft with one of them in 
whom I didn’t feel the utmost con- 
fidence. 

Does the pilot pray also? Prob- 
ably not, unless he gets into rough 
going, or one of his engines cuts 
out, or he can’t find the field in 
soupy weather, or can’t get his land- 
ing gear down. If everything looks 
right, he doesn’t pray. Anyhow, 
what’s the point of praying when 
there is a sky pilot along to take 
care of such things? : 

When pilots pray they use the 
same words as the chaplain, but 
with different emphasis. For in- 
stance, the time I was riding in the 
nose of an A-20 and we couldn’t 
get the landing gear to let down. We 
must have circled that field a dozen 
times. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, unless it was the pilot’s 


prayers, but all of a sudden I heard 
a dull ker-thump, and then another. 
The gear had decided to come 
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down. So did we, anda land- 
ing it was, too. As soon as I re- 
gained strength enough to open the 
nose hatch and crawl out, I saw the 
pilot wearily removing himself 
from the cockpit. With a coun- 
terfeit nonchalance I observed, 
“Didn't like the looks of that for a 
while. How’d you get them down?” 

“Well, Padre,” the Texan 
drawled, “The last time we came 
around I said ‘Come down, = 
blankety-blank so-and-so’s,’ an by 
gosh, they came down, that’s all. 

words, different emphasis. 
Effective, too, sometimes. We all 
pray in our own separate and in- 
dividual ways. 

Are prayers answered? Of 
course they are. There has never 
been a prayer uttered since men be- 
gan to pray that hasn’t been an- 
swered ; but someone else does the 
answering. Prayer is always a dia- 
logue. Otherwise you are only talk- 
ing to yourself. What you have in 
mind may not be what God has in 
mind. If you ask Him for some- 
thing, you must be ready and will- 
ing to take what He gives. Without 
that as a basis of understanding the 
whole business becomes ridiculous. 

A certain Man once knelt in a 
garden and prayed harder than any- 


one else in the world has ever | 3 


prayed. He prayed so hard that he 
sweat blood. He was in agony of 
soul, mind, and body as He cried: 
“Tf thou be willing, remove this cu 
from me: nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be done.” And what was 
the answer to that prayer? Death. 
A most unpleasart death. 

So when I talk to soldiers about 
prayer, I tell them that they must 
be adults. For grownups know that 
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there is much of life which appears 
to have an unhappy ending. It 
needn't be unhappy unless we make 
it so 


As apostle to “unsuccessful 
pray-ers,” as advocate to those par- 
ents whose sons were on rubber 
rafts that were never sighted or 
picked up, as chaplain to men who 
pray and don’t come back, I offer 
a program, a perpetual novena of 
extraordinary prayer. We shall 
pray for courage to face the facts, 
and the facts are plain: not all the 
rubber rafts will be found, not all 
the men will come home again. But 
it won’t be your fault, or theirs. 
You, too, have offered your agon- 
ized prayers. Pray only that we may 
be men. 

But to end with my story about 
the young pilot who was killed. If 
anyone deserved to live, it was he. 
For he wasn’t one of these fellows 
who forget God until the bad mo- 
ment comes, and then begin to pray 
hysterically. This young man was 
young America at its very best. He 
was born and brought up in a home 
of religious faith, he was a faith- 
ful communicant of his Church, he 
grew up learning to love God and 
his fellow man. And flying high 
above the clouds, he felt closer to 
God than anywhere else on earth. 

He flew the Atlantic to Africa, 
alone. But before he had been in a 
foreign land twenty-four hours he 
had found a chaplain and a chapel. 
Early in the morning he was there, 
kneeling at the altar. This to him 
was home. As he said his prayers 
he thanked God for having been 
born in a good land, for having 
parents who taught him to love 
God, and for many things. For him- 
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self he asked little save that he 
might repay the debt, that he might 
stay in God’s good grace. 

What if he did ask that he might 
be allowed to live? I should think 
it very strange of him if he hadn't, 
for he had everything to live for. 
I am sure that what he asked for 
most of all was strength to face 
whatever might lie ahead. If it were 
the gift of lengthened life, he would 
live it well. If it were the call of 
sudden death, he would take it like 
a man. Surely God must know 
about such things. 

After aii I have said about being 
adult in our prayers, I am ashamed 
to confess that it was I, not he, who 
fell back upon the childish praying. 
As he knelt quietly at the altar, so 
fine and young and full of promise, 
I secretly asked for him a happy 
ending. 

“A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand ; 
but it shall not come nigh thee.” Let 
it not come to him, O Lord. Let him 
have long life and happy ending. 
“He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee: and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up... .” 
Hold him up. Don’t let him fall. 


. What was wrong with my pray- 
ers? I asked myself, as I stood by 
the fearful wreckage of the plane 
he had tried so bravely to bring 
safely in. Other people’s prayers 
are answered. What’s the matter 
with ours? 


Who gets the breaks in prayers? 
Nobody. There is no such thing. 
We get what God sees fit to give. 
That’s not always the same as get- 
ting what we want.—From The 
Living Church. 
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In Case of Death 
By the Rev. Vesper OTTMER WARD 
The Church is the Family of God, _ tian significance of this glorious ad- 


not a Bomb Shelter. Turn to your 
Prayer Book at page 273 and, be- 
ginning with “The Ministration of 
Holy Baptism,” read through the 
series of offices ending with “The 
Order for the Burial of the Dead.” 
You will discover that in no case 
does the rationale of the office im- 
ply that the minister is doing some- 
thing magical to an isolated individ- 
ual; but rather that the individual 
is being integrated progressively 
into the Living Body of Christ. In 
every case grace is mediated to the 
individual in terms of an enlarging 
social experience. Our ministry, it- 
self, takes its validity from the fact 
that it is created by the whole 
Church acting through the Bishop, 
and not by fiat of the hierarchy. 

In terms of our Christian heri- 
tage the individual arrives at the 
climax of this series of social ex- 
periences in the Family of God 
when he is graduated from the 
Church Militant into the Church 
Expectant. But in reality the Chris- 


venture is dulled by the practice of 
performing the last rites for our 
dead in funeral parlors instead of 
the Church. The modern funeral 
parlor with its policy of painless 
service, including commercialized 
comfort and floral art pieces, senti- 
mental songs and music, and an un- 
due concern for the physical body, 
reflects a pagan view of death. This 
is a logical result of a series of steps 
by which the Church has surren- 
dered to secular institutions the di- 
rection of most of our creative 
social experiences. Consequently 
worship and Christian fellowship 
tend to become meaningless words. 

This does not mean that the 
funeral director has no place in the 
economy of modern life. It does 
mean that it is not his business to 
create and to administer Christian 
burial customs. This is the business 
of the Church. But to realize this 
ideal the Church needs the intel- 
ligent cooperation of her members. 
As a background for this coopera- 


tion we must recover a Christian 
view of death. We have been told 
that Christian is as Christian does, 
and that our Faith is tested by the 
way in which we face life. But fac- 
ing life involves facing death. Life 


depends upon death for its expand- 
ing meaning. Failing to compre- 
_hend this, many of us run away 
from our problems instead of seek- 
ing a way to resolve them. Hence, 
the view of death character- 
istic of so many modern men and 
women. The problem of death can 
be resolved only in the light of the 
Christian Hope and in the convic- 
tion that God is doing for our be- 
loved dead “more than we can de- 
sire or pray for.” 

Thus, the Christian faith sets all 
life in a frame of Eternity. We be- 
= our Christian pilgrimage at the 

ptismal font. The Church goes 
with us through every significant 
experience of life. If we are faith- 
ful to our baptismal and confirma- 
tion vows, our lives are knit up into 
a conscious and strengthening com- 
munion and fellowship of the 
Saints. What better testimony to 
our faith can we give to the world 
than to take our beloved departed 
to the Church for the service which 
celebrates their victory over death. 
Here, amid the associations that 
have been hallowed by the experi- 
ences of the ing years, here in 
Church surroundings that give 
meaning to the service, here in the 
Communion of Saints militant and 
expectant, a healing balm is con- 
_ veyed to sorrowing hearts. Further- 
more, it is a fitting climax for the 
earthly life of a Christian, wherein 
the Christian Hope becomes mean- 
ing ful. 
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The Burial Eucharist is the most 
fitting service for the burial of the 
dead because it exemplifies the ele- 
ment of social experience. Many 


‘people hesitate to ask for it because 


of its length or because friends out- 
side the Church are unfamiliar with 
it. If for good reason, it seems in- 
advisable to use the Burial Eucha- 
rist, your rector can usually ar- 
tange a Communion Service for 
the family at a convenient time be- 
fore the hour of the Burial Service. 

The canons of courtesy and com- 
monsense are to be encouraged al- 
ways in making funeral arrange- 
ments, even though it is a time of 

ief and stress. Never set the hour 

or a funeral before consulting 
your rector. He may have another 
funeral at the same hour. Always 
remember that it is the Church 
which ministers to you through the 
rector, and maintaining the integ- 
rity of the parish is your obligation 
as well as his. So, if for a good rea- 
son you desire the ministry of an- 
other priest, your rector should be 
consulted first and care should be 
taken that data for the parish reg- 
ister is furnished the rector. Never 
select music for a Burial Service 
before consulting your rector. 
Good Church hymns of faith and 
hope, especially Easter hymns, are 
always in taste. With a normal 
congregation of Church people, 
congregational singing is to be pre- 
ferred rather than a soloist or a 
quartette. 

A word about flowers. A vulgar 
floral display is out of place at a 
Church funeral. Cut flowers on the 
Altar and a spray on the casket are 
sufficient. Instead of the latter, a 
pall is in better taste and in keeping 
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with Church tradition. Every 
parish should own one. Elaborate 
displays of floral art pieces detract 
from the solemnity of the service. 
Furthermore, the handling of them 
creates confusion and delay. In- 
creasingly, our people are encour- 
aged to make memorial offerings to 
adorn God’s House, or to help some 
Christian cause. Such memorials 
are permanent and are an abiding 
source of comfort; whereas, flow- 
ers perish quickly and often are 
never really seen by those whom 
~ are intended to comfort. 
ccasionally, people hesitate to 
plan Church funerals because of 
the strain of following the casket 
down the aisle. This custom is not 
of the faith. It is always i 
sible for the family to be seated in 
the Church before the service starts. 
Again, other people assume that 


Posture 
Objections are often raised 
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extra expense is involved. Fees are 
not expected for Church funerals. 
To encourage them is to become a 
partner in the systems of rackets 
which has grown up around the 
burial of the dead. The Church 
stands ready to serve freely at a 
time when the members need the 
comfort of understanding hearts 
and the security of the Communion 
and Fellowship of the Saints. 

“O Almighty God, who has knit 
together thine elect in one commu- 
nion and fellowship, in the mystical 
body of thy Son Christ our Lord; 
Grant us grace so to follow thy 
blessed Saints in all virtuous and 
godly living, that we may come to 
those unspeakable joys which thou 
hast prepared for those who un- 
feignedly love thee; through the 
same thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


* 


the frequent changes of posture 


against 
in the Services of the Church, yet these different postures are but 
three: standing, kneeling and sitting. 
The Church believes that God, who created body, mind and spirit, 


should be worshipped with the whole | gence | hence while the 
rit in aspiration worships God, and 


mind is enabled thr 


the Liturgy to perform the same service, s0 the body should 
"We stand to praise God in the Hymns and Psalm of the Church; 


we kneel when we pray to Him 


(and the word kneel affirms the 


use of the knees, not the head or the back); we sit when we listen 

to Him in His word, the Holy Bible, or to the sermon which is in 
on of His word, and its application to daily life. 

o well-bred person moving in ordinary refined society ignores 


the social customs which are often 


the use of the body. 


the honoring of one 


Who would assume a haughty demeanor while asking for a favor? 
Who would be indifferent when addressed? 

Surely, if no well-meaning person, or ys Ye person would 
omit these common laws of social demeanor in 
should anyone object to these corres 
the King of kings and Lord of lords ?—The 


ordinary contact, 
customs in relation 
he Rev. G. I. Hiller. 
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Pilgrims in Uniform 


An account of conditions in 
Jerusalem today has recently been 
received from an officer-observer. 
Readers will be interested to see this 
description of life in and around 
the Holy City. The officer writes: 

The streets of Jerusalem, the 
heights of Jericho and of Bethle- 
hem, the winding paths of Naza- 
reth are thronged today by service 
men and women, who are spending 
their leave visiting the sacred relics 
of early Christianity, of Jewry and 
the Moslem faith. 

In this land whence came the 
message of Peace and Good Will 
there is a sober thankfulness that 
it has been s the horrors of 
Nazi oppression, to which the ref- 
ugees who have sought succour 
here bear witness. Pilgrims pass 
daily within the gates of Jerusalem 
to pay homage. 

As the war moves inexorably 
northwards and westwards, Pales- 
tine continues its war effort in field, 
town and village. Many of its sons 
and daughters, both Jew and Arab, 
are in uniform. Austerity meals and 
high prices remain, and the black- 
out is a reminder that the Luftwaffe 
is still across the sea. Service visi- 
tors wisely avoid controversial mat- 
ters, and though they may obtain a 
clearer conception of current prob- 
lems, they devote their brief leisure 
to seeing all that this historic coun- 
try has to offer. 

The ancient city of Jerusalem is 
never changing. For centuries it has 
fascinated people from all parts of 
the world, and it has been the visi- 
tor who has changed; from the 


west he has brought new clothes 
and new fashions. Today the city 
knows no pilgrims but those who 
wear the universal dress of service. 

Hordes of bootblacks still gather 
on the stonewalk by the Jaffa Gate 
and clap their brushes in an invita- 
tion to visitors to try their skill. To 
their clear English, their Hebrew 
or Arabic has now been added 
Polish, French and Greek, thus 
forming a medley of languages of 
the United Nations. From the Jaffa 
Gate a pilgrimage for the services 
is made weekly to the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Within the walls built by Sula- 
mein the Magnificent the merchants 
of all races and all creeds offer their 
wares to the villagers or peasants, 
who journey by ass or by foot from 
the Hills of Judaea tbe § the Valley 
of the Jordan. Sometimes now th 
come by omnibus or perhaps by bi- 
cycle. To the tourist the merchants © 
offer the rich assortment of souve- 
nirs to be found in all the bazaars 
of the Orient. 

Should the tourist in uniform 
wander off the guide-book track, he 
finds himself in a labyrinth of 
cobbled alleys and courtyards and 
hears chatter in many tongues. 
Bright-eyed youngsters to whom 
the world outside is unknown gam- 
bol and play, while their elders are 


busy at many crafts. The favorite 


pastime of the children is a game 
with cleaned date stones, strangely 
akin to the marbles of English and 
American youth. 

Above the cobblestones, the tour- 
ists will see flower boxes ever radi- 
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ant with color, balanced crazily on 
narrow ledges, a display of which 
the dwellers in any narrow, sun- 
starved street in any western town 
would be very proud. The discern- 
ing tourist, should he look closely, 
may see between the ledges a long 


strand of wire. It is not a wire for 


the products of the washtub, but 
one by which the world of the east 
now receives news of the world in 
the west—a wireless aerial. In that 
one respect ancient Jerusalem has 
changed. 

The new city of Jerusalem is al- 
ways growing, with its clean fa- 
cades of grey stone and cement. It is 
dominated by the Jesus Tower of 
the stately Y. M. C. A. building, 
which stands on a hill opposite the 
Mount of Olives and overlooking 
the Valley of Hinnom. The 
Y. M. C. A. has become one of 
Jerusalem’s attractions, and tour- 
ists in uniform come, not only to 
the Services’ Club with all its pleas- 
ant amenities, but to see the “Ser- 
mon in Stone.” This building is a 
memorial to the inspired vision of 
two Americans, Dr. A. C. Harte 
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and his close friend, James N. Jar- 
vie. In its symbolism and design it 
seeks to convey the Christian mes- 
sage. 

There is accommodation in Jeru- 
salem’s service hostels for several 
hundred men and women, and the 
Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen Fami- 
lies Association bureau, which 
gives advice on where to stay, ar- 
ranges tours and guides and recom- 
mends approved private hotels and 
apartments for officers and other 
ranks. 

Mr. Alvar L. Miller, general sec- 
retary of the Jerusalem Y. M.C.A., 
and formerly a student at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, has had in 
twenty-seven years a world-wide 
experience of the Associations’ ac- 
tivities. Thousands of service men 
have been welcomed at the Asso- 
ciation’s clubs and hostels in Jeru- 
salem, and he has been greatly 
impressed by their exemplary con- 
duct. “I find that the men of all na- 
tions who come here do appreciate 
something that is clean, wholesome 
and homely, and they do their best 
to keep it so,” said Mr. Miller. 


The Centuries Against The Hours 


A young sergeant, son of the dean of a graduate school in an 
American university, writes to his father from somewhere in India 
a letter that gives even more hope for the future than the headlines 


of the press: 


“The other day I ran across an item which you may be able to use 
sometime in your matins talks. It is the statement of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ‘Religion is believing what the centuries say against the 


hours.’ To me it seems a rather timely idea 


—the hours are sayi 


we must hate and destroy and kill—the centuries are saying that 


individual is a 


sonality of dignity and worth. The hours are say- 


ing that Christian higher education is doomed, but the centuiries say 
its largest achievements lie ahead. Do you think that the theme is a 


good one? There are many applications of the idea. 
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Pilgrims in Uniform 


An account of conditions in 
Jerusalem today has recently been 
received from an officer-observer. 
Readers will be interested to see this 
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men and women, who are spending 
their leave visiting the sacred relics 
of early Christianity, of Jewry and 
the Moslem faith. 

In this land whence came the 
message of Peace and Good Will 
there is a sober thankfulness that 
it has been spared the horrors of 
Nazi oppression, to which the ref- 
ugees who have sought succour 
here bear witness. Pilgrims pass 
daily within the gates of Jerusalem 
to pay homage. 

As the war moves inexorably 
northwards and westwards, Pales- 
tine continues its war effort in field, 
town and village. Many of its sons 
and daughters, both Jew and Arab, 
are in uniform. Austerity meals and 
high prices remain, and the black- 
out is a reminder that the Luftwaffe 
is still across the sea. Service visi- 
tors wisely avoid controversial mat- 
ters, and though they may obtain a 
clearer conception of current prob- 
lems, they devote their brief leisure 
to seeing all that this historic coun- 
try has to offer. 

The ancient city of Jerusalem is 
never changing. For centuries it has 
fascinated people from all parts of 
the world, and it has been the visi- 
tor who has changed; from the 


west he has brought new clothes 
and new fashions. Today the city 
knows no pilgrims but those who 
wear the universal dress of service. 

Hordes of bootblacks still gather 
on the stonewalk by the Jaffa Gate 
and clap their brushes in an invita- 
tion to visitors to try their skill. To 
their clear English, their Hebrew 
or Arabic has now been added 
Polish, French and Greek, thus 
forming a medley of languages of 
the United Nations. From the Jaffa 
Gate a pilgrimage for the services 
is made weekly to the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Within the walls built by Sula- 
mein the Magnificent the merchants 
of all races and all creeds offer their 
wares to the villagers or peasants, 
who journey by ass or by foot from 
the Hills of Judaea and the Valley 
of the Jordan. Sometimes now th 
come by omnibus or perhaps by bi- 
cycle. To the tourist the merchants 
offer the rich assortment of souve- 
nirs to be found in all the bazaars 
of the Orient. 

Should the tourist in uniform 
wander off the guide-book track, he 
finds himself in a labyrinth of 
cobbled alleys and courtyards and 
hears chatter in many tongues. 
Bright-eyed youngsters to whom 
the world outside is unknown gam- 
bol and play, while their elders are 


busy at many crafts. The favorite 


pastime of the children is a game 
with cleaned date stones, strangely 
akin to the marbles of English and 
American youth. 

Above the cobblestones, the tour- 
ists will see flower boxes ever radi- 
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ant with color, balanced crazily on 
narrow ledges, a display of which 
the dwellers in any narrow, sun- 
starved street in any western town 
would be very proud. The discern- 
ing tourist, should he look closely, 
may see between the ledges a long 


strand of wire. It is not a wire for 


the products of the washtub, but 
one by which the world of the east 
now receives news of the world in 
the west—a wireless aerial. In that 
one respect ancient Jerusalem has 
changed. 

The new city of Jerusalem is al- 
ways growing, with its clean fa- 
cades of grey stone and cement. It is 
dominated by the Jesus Tower of 
the stately Y. M. C. A. building, 
which stands on a hill opposite the 
Mount of Olives and overlooking 
the Valley of Hinnom. The 
Y. M. C. A. has become one of 
Jerusalem’s attractions, and tour- 
ists in uniform come, not only to 
the Services’ Club with all its pleas- 
ant amenities, but to see the ‘Ser- 
mon in Stone.” This building is a 
memorial to the inspired vision of 
two Americans, Dr. A. C. Harte 
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and his close friend, James N. Jar- 
vie. In its symbolism and design it 
seeks to convey the Christian mes- 
sage. 

There is accommodation in Jeru- 
salem’s service hostels for several 
hundred men and women, and the 
Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen Fami- 
lies Association bureau, which 
gives advice on where to stay, ar- 
ranges tours and guides and recom- 
mends approved private hotels and 
apartments for officers and other 
ranks. 

Mr. Alvar L. Miller, general sec- 
retary of the Jerusalem Y. M.C.A., 
and formerly a student at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, has had in 
twenty-seven years a world-wide 
experience of the Associations’ ac- 
tivities. Thousands of service men 
have been welcomed at the Asso- 
ciation’s clubs and hostels in Jeru- 
salem, and he has been greatly 
impressed by their exemplary con- 
duct. “I find that the men of all na- 
tions who come here do appreciate 
something that is clean, wholesome 
and homely, and they do their best 
to keep it so,” said Mr. Miller. 


The Centuries Against The Hours 


A young sergeant, son of the dean of a graduate school in an 
American university, writes to his father from somewhere in India 
a letter that gives even more hope for the future than the headlines 


of the press: 


“The other day I ran across an item which you may be able to use 
sometime in your matins talks. It is the statement of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ‘Religion is believing what the centuries say against the 
hours.’ To me it seems a rather timely idea—the hours are sayi 
we must hate and destroy and kill—the centuries are saying that 


individual is a 


personality of dignity and worth. The 


urs are say- 


ing that Christian higher education is doomed, but the centuiries say 
its largest achievements lie ahead. Do you think that the theme is a 
good one? There are many applications of the idea. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr Visits Bay Area 


Reinhold Niebuhr, world-fam- 
ous theologian, professor of Ap- 
plied Religion at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, made a 
five-day stay in the Bay area in 
January. He came out here espe- 
cially to deliver the Raymond Fred 
West memorial lectures at Stan- 
ford ‘University on “Foundations 
for a Democratic Civilization.” He 
also led a round table conference 
at the Pacific School of Religion. 

In a lucid interview Louis Bur- 
gess of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle captured for his readers in 

lar style a thought of Dr. Nie- 

r’s great present contributions 

to Christian thinking. Excerpts 
from that interview follow: 

“Born in Missouri fifty-two 
years ago, Niebuhr was ordained to 
the ministry in 1915 by the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America, 
serving as pastor in Detroit until 
1928, when he went to Union Sem- 
inary, where he has been ever since. 
He is tall, bald, eager, erudite, 
humorous. He has leaping hands, 
and a pulpit voice that purls brook- 
like, races like a cataract, or rises 
like a storm. 

“On first acquaintance with Nie- 
buhr, you feel that he has two re- 
ligions: An austere Christianity, 
_ and a warm-hearted democracy. 
But he feels that we must live at a 
vital point which is the intersec- 
tion of vertical theology and hori- 
zontal democracy. 

“The so-called liberal Chris- 
tians,” he says, “have been func- 
tioning almost entirely on the hori- 
zontal plane. They have really been 


interested in nothing but man’s re- 
lation to man. But theologians such 
as Kierkegaard and Barth have 
functioned almost entirely on the 
vertical plane, stressing the chasm 
between the immediate and the ulti- 
mate, the relative and the absolute, 
man and God. 


“The Christian as I conceive him 
lives at the intersection of the verti- 
cal and horizontal lines. He is full 
of a sense of the awe and majesty 
of God, of the utter inability of man 
to solve many of his problems in 
history, knowing that only in eter- 
nity can they be solved. But he is 
full of a sense, too, of the needs of 
man’as a member of society, and 
does his best to build a national and 
world brotherhood.” 

“Niebuhr is interested in the rise 
of ‘foxhole religion,’ the devout- 
ness of men in the armed services 
to which all the chaplains testify. 
But he raises the question : 


“Is this religion in the deeper 
sense of an ordering of one’s life 
in the terms of a fully felt ideal, 
or is it simply clutching desper- 
ately at a last straw ? Eddie Ricken- 
backer, for example, sincerely felt 
foxhole religion in those desperate 
days on the raft. Now people think, 
“He must be a good man because he 
is so religious,’ and they absorb 
from him social and political ideas 
which to me seem dangerously re- 
actionary. 

“Nevertheless, Niebuhr finds 
that both the general public and 
academic circles are turning away 
from a naive belief that science is 
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all that is needed, ‘that by making 
observations of nature we satisfy 
all our spiritual needs.’ 

“On the social and political side, 
the eminent fighter for democracy 
notes that England, which he re- 
cently visited, ‘is receiving Russian 
influences to an astonishing extent.’ 

“Communist theory is wrong 
only in that part of its thought in 
which all modernism is wrong,” 
Niebuhr said. “It imagines that 
perfect innocency, a new childhood, 
lies at the end of the social process. 
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“Accordingly he insists that 
‘neither bourgeois individualism 
nor communist collectivism’ will 
solve our problems alone. There 
must be Christianity. 

“To think that there will be, as a 
result of the war and closer contact 
between east and west, a blending 
of Christianity and Orientalism 
into a new world faith, is to be very 
superficial,” he thinks. 

‘The only place where they could 
ibly blend,” says Niebuhr, “is 
ollywood.” 


Where Are Your Youth? 


By FrepericK H. ArTerTon 


I’d like a dollar for every time 
since Pearl Harbor I’ve heard or 
read “All our young people have 
gone ; youth work in our parish has 
collapsed.” Nine times out of ten 
the speaker or writer means that 
the boys in the upper age levels have 
gone into military service, that be- 
cause of their absence some of the 
girls have lost interest and, conse- 
quently, that the Sunday evening 

oung people’s organization no 
onger meets. 

I believe that as leaders of youth 
we must be mindful ourselves and 
continually emphasize to others 
that there is a vast difference be- 
tween a Sunday evening group and 
the entire youth population of a 
parish. Actually, the former may 
concern thirty, the latter three hun- 
dred. “All our young people have 

one” is seldom true. And, except 
in extremely rare instances, there 
isn’t much justification in using 
lack of numbers as an excuse for 


“our youth work has collapsed.” 


is for 


Take your own parish, for ex- 
ample. By actual count how many 
young people (14-25) do you have? 


ow many in organizations or or- 
ganized groups? Do you know how 
many unaffiliated there are? Do you 


include all the younger young 
people of high school age? The 
Church school seniors? Last year’s 
graduates from the Church school 
or scout troops? Those who were 
confirmed yet never really entered 
into the life of the parish? The 
newcomers that have recently come 
to the community ? The war brides? 
The young adults? Christ’s Church 


people; for all young 


people. Does your youth program 
have a place for them all? 


How long has it been since 
you’ve read It Works! (15c) and 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN WARTIME 
Service (10c) ? They’re important 
because they show how to interest 
and enlist all your young people 
in timely, meaningful, . important 
work for Christ and His Cause. 
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Remember Pearl Harbor 


Excerpt from Talk Given 


Ambassador Joseph C. Grew at 


New York on November 18, 1943, Before the Annual Banquet of the 


Holland Society. 


“In a few moments I shall speak 
briefly about that other enemy. But 
first, let me make an appeal. I real- 
ize that this will be a 4 ogee 
from my train of thought, but I do 
wish, if only for a moment, to dwell 
on another subject in which I am 
deeply interested, and I venture to 
hope that I may interest you gentle- 
men also. 

“One of the proudest achieve- 
ments of our country is our assimi- 
lation of many different races 
within our borders. We take well- 
justified pride in the term ‘melting 
pot’ as applied to our nation. The 
existence and purpose and member- 
ship of the Holland Society are a 
living testimonial to that great prin- 
ciple, and it is especially interesting 
to note that even three centuries 
ag°, when the Dutch West India 

ompany had extended to all 
friendly European countries the 
privilege of acy with the then 
province of New Amsterdam, the 
town of New Amsterdam rapidly 
assumed the cosmopolitan char- 


acter for which it has ever since 
been noted and that according to 
contemporary reports, eighteen 
languages were spoken among its 
400 or 500 inhabitants in 1643. 

“The point I wish to make is this. 
In time of war, blind prejudice is 
always rampant. In the last war I 
remember that even loyal Ameri- 
cans with German names were all 
too often looked at askance. That 
bigotry fortunately does not exist 
today, but it does exist today 
among a large proportion of our 
fellow countrymen with regard to 
American citizens of Japanese de- 
scent. In fact many, perhaps most, 
of our compatriots refer to those 
fellow-citizens of our quite indis- 
criminately as ‘Japs’. In reading 
the many letters I receive from all 
over the country on that subject I 
very seldom know whether the 
writer is referring to Americans or 
to outright enemy aliens. There is, 
or should be, a great difference 
there. 

“In time of war, especially, we 
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must take every proper step to pro- 
tect our country from hostile acts, 
especially from espionage or sabo- 
tage, within our gates. We have. 
competent official authorities to at- 
tend to that consideration, and they 
are attending to it, constantly and 
effectively. 1 do know that like the 
Americans of German descent, the 
overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans of Japanese origin wish to be 
and are wholly loyal to the United 
States, and not only that, but they 
wish to prove that loyalty in service 
to their native land. Relman Morin 
of the Associated Press reports 
from the Fifth Army in Italy that 
the first unit of American-born Ja 

anese troops went into combat smil- 
ing with satisfaction as if they were 
going to a baseball game; their 
motto is ‘Remember Pearl Har- 
bor,’ and their commander said 
that he wouldn’t trade his command 
for any other in the Army. Their 
officers, said Morin, are unani- 
mously enthusiastic about the qual- 
ity and spirit of those men and said 
they never had seen any troops 
train harder and more assiduously 
and never had any doubt as to what 
to expect of them in combat. A Ger- 
man prisoner was brought past 
their encampment one day; he 
gaped with surprise when he saw 
their faces and asked if they were 
Japanese. An interpreter explained 
that they were Americans of Jap- 
enese parentage. The German 
shook his head in wonder and said: 
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‘Ach; that’s America.’ There are 
camps in our country today en- 
gaged exclusively in training these 
men for military service. I have met 
and talked to them. Their officers 
are proud of their charges. 

“What I wish to say is merely 
this. Those Americans of Japanese 
descent have grown up in our coun- 
iy, in our democratic atmosphere. 

ost of them have never known 
anything else. Among those few 
who have been to Japan, most of 
them could not stand the life there 
and soon returned to the United 
States. The overwhelming majority 
of those men want to be loyal to us, 
and, perhaps surprisingly, the few 
who don’t want to be loyal to us 
often say so openly. It does not 
make for loyalty to be constantly 
under suspicion when grounds for 
suspicion are absent. I have too 
great a belief in the sanctity of 
American citizenship to want to see 
those Americans of Japanese de- 
scent penalized and alienated 
through blind prejudice. I want to 
see them given a square deal. I want 
to see them treated as we rightly 
treat all other American citizens re- 
gardless of their racial origin—with 
respect and support, unless or until 
they have proved themselves un- 
worthy of respect and support. 
That fundamental principle should. 
apply all along the line—to every 
citizen of the United States of 
America.” 


* * * | 


The Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York, at a recent 
meeting of the wardens and vestrymen of St. Peter’s Church, was 
elected to membership on the vestry and has agreed to serve. Governor 
Dewey made St. Peter’s his parish Church when he took up residence 
at the Mansion in Albany. The rector is the Rev. Erville B. Maynard. 
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The Man of Alaska 


Perer Trimste Rowe, by Thomas Jenkins 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York, $3.75 


It is difficult to recall a biography 
of a Churchman more eagerly 
awaited than the life of Bishop 
Rowe, himself one of the greatest 
assets of the missionary enter- 
prise of the Protestant Episcopal 
ly A whole generation of 

urch people nurtured from 
youth on tempting fragments of his 
missionary heroism has looked for- 
ward to the time when it could have 
the whole story of this rich and al- 
most legendary life told in greater 
fulness and with the authority of 
a careful biographer. The Church 
cannot but be inspired and profited 
by the task which has now so 
sympathetically completed by 

ishop Jenkins, a sometime co- 
worker and a life-long friend. 
Bishop Jenkins spent a whole year 
after his retirement in gathering 
the materials and putting them in 
shape for publication. In writing a 
story which is spread over so 
decades of active work and which 
contains such varied interests it was 
no task to preserve the chrono- 
logical sequence and at the same 
time segregate for better under- 
standing the ree! different types 
of work in which Bishop Rowe was 
interested. On the whole, however, 
the author has done a commendable 


ob. 

’ After a brief account of the 
Bishop’s early life and his election 
to the Episcopate, due to the pau- 
city of information, the record of 
the Bishop’s great life work in 


Alaska is presented. Arriving at 
the scene of his future labors just 
before the Klondike gold rush Lie 
the Bishop found himself swept 
along on this high tide of invasion 
into the very heart of his vast dio- 
cese, and into a ministry to these 
hardy adventurous souls of a kind 
which still stirs the blood. Amon 
this horde of rough and ready gol 
seekers none was hardier or more 
courageous than he. No one could 
out distance him on the winter 
trails or excel him in guiding a 
homemade skiff through the tumb- 
ling rapids. No one did more to 
bring them spiritual comfort, and 
his great humanitarianism is wit- 
nessed by the string of hospitals 
which the Bishop built and sub- 
sidized with great effort, many of 
which exist to the present day. He 
was, however, equally solicitous for 
the natives, both Indians and Eski- 
mos, and in addition to providing 
them with mission stations, schools 
and hospitals he was their ardent 
champion with the federal authori- 
ties. 

His indefatigable labors in this 
great empire to the north, in whose 
potentialities and future he had the 
greatest confidence, cover a period 
of nearly wae | years. It was hard 
slogging work and only a man of 


superb physical strength could have 
stood up under it. Away from home 
for months at a time, in perils on 
the trails, in perils on the rivers, in 
hunger and thirst, here was indeed 
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one of the great missionaries of all 
time, another Paul, another Boni- 
. face, another Livingstone. All this 
the book graphically portrays. 
There is not a dull page in it. Fre- 
quently the narrative is interspersed 
with humor and anecdote; and 
some delightful sections are in the 
Bishop’s own words, simple, direct, 


19 
realistic, which take us to the heart 
of his l and give us insi 
into the childlike faith which led 


him to undertake a task from the 
dangers and hardships of which 
most of his generation would have 
quailed. This book like the Bishop 
will help make missionary history. 
—Henry H. Sues. 


The Diocese Gives 


Parish and Mission Pledges to the Church’s Program (the Red side) 
for 1944, highest in history—a story without words. 


per cent 

1043 1944 increase 
Grace Cathedral ......$3,500. $4,250. 21.4 
St. Paul, Oakland..... 3,500. 4,000. 14.3 
All Saints, Palo Alto... 3,350. 3,660. 9.3 
Trinity, San Jose..... . 2,400. 2,650. 10.4 
Christ, Alameda ...... 2,300. 2,600. 13. 
St. Luke, S. F......... 2,147. 2,500. 16.4 
St. Matthew, San Mateo 1,500. 2,100. 40. 
St. Mark, Berkeley.... 2,000. 2,000. 0 
St. Paul, Burlingame.. 1,000. 1,500. 50. 
St. John, Ross......... 1,000. 1,450. 45. 
All Saints, Carmel.... 725. 850. 17.2 
St. Mary’s Pac. Grove. 700. 850. 21.4 
St. Clement, Berkeley.. 700. 800. 14.3 
St. 480. 600. 20. 
St. Francis, S. F...... 400. 600. 33.3 
St. Paul, San Rafael... 360. 600. 66.7 
Trinity, Oakland ...... 500. 550. 10. 
Calvary, Santa Cruz... 450. 550. 22.2 
St. Paul, Salinas...... 400. 500. 25. 
The Advent, S. F...... 400. 500. 25. 
All Souls, Berkeley.... 360. 500. 39. 
St. James, S. F....... » 250. 500. 100. 
St. Mary, S. F........ 300. 450. 50. 
Holy Trinity, Richmond 360. 400. 11.1 
All Saints, San Leandro 250. 400. 60. 
Incarnation, S. F...... 282. 385. 36.5 
St. Luke, Los Gatos. se 250. 300. 20. 
Trinity, Menlo Park... 240. 300. 25. 
All Saints, Watsonville. 200. 300. 50. 
St. Peter, 

Redwood City ...... 192. 226. 17.7 


per cent 

1943 1964 increase 

All Saints, Ss. 150. 200. 33.3 
Holy Innocents, S. F... 150. 200. 3 


St. Alban, Albany..... 120. 200. 66.7 
St. Stephen, 

San Luis Obispo..... 100. 200. 100. 
Trinity, Hayward 300. 200. 
St. Stephen, Gilroy.... 80. 180. 125. 
Good Samaritan, S. F.. 150. 175. ° 16.7 
True Sunshine, S. F... 150. 175. 16.7 
St. Andrew, 150. 175. 16.7 
St. Paul, 

Walnut Creek ...... 130. 150. 15.4 
St. Peter, Oakland.... 100. 150. 50. 
St. John, Ss. 0 150. 
St. Augustine, Oakland 100. 110. 10. 
Our Saviour, 

Mill Valley eewteetee 100. 100. 0 
St. James, Oakland..... 100. 100. 0 
True Sunshine, Oakland 75. 100. 33.3 


Holy Innocents, 
Corte Madera ..... ‘ 60. 90. 50. 


St. Mark, King City... 60. 80. 33.3 
St. Cyprian, S. F....... 48. 60. 25. 
Good Shepherd, 

St. Barnabas, S. F...... 50. 50. 0 


St. John, Capitola...... 0 és 
St. John, Oakland..... 0 Ss caus 
St. Matthew, San Ardo. 0 
Christ, Los Altos...... ~ 10. 20. 100. 
St. Columba, Inverness. 12. 12. 0O 


Total giving in 1943. 
Total pledged to Jan. 27 for 1944............e00+4+ 42,394. 
Percentage increase 
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Public and Our People 


rom the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, by JoHn 
Chairman. By order of the Commission’s Committee 


of Approved by Executive Committee of the 
Council of January, 1944, 


We have entered upon a year 
during which many generalities 
about the peace will have to be 
translated into concrete decisions. 
These decisions will be of two 
kinds, particular and general. Par- 
ticular decisions will relate to such 
matters as boundaries, the reestab- 
lishment of order in liberated areas 
and the conditions to be imposed 
upon enemy peoples. General deci- 
sions will relate to the nature of the 
post-war order which the United 
Nations will create. 

With respect to particular settle- 
ments there are some proposals so 
clearly violative of the moral law 
that the Christian conscience could 
never acquiesce therein. The Chris- 
tion people of this nation expect 
that their government will reject 
them and strive earnestly and com- 
petently for particular settlements 
which will be just and conducive to 
permanent concord. But we recog- 
nize that war creates a psychologi- 
cal environment that is abnormal 
and transitory ; that there are con- 
flicts of legitimate claims and that 


Federal 


many millions in Europe who are 
deeply concerned cannot now effec- 
tively present their views. There- 
fore there will be particular settle- 
ments which will fail to meet the 
test of time. This accentuates the 
importance of the general decisions 
which will determine the nature of 
the post-war order. 

There, a basic choice must be 
made between international organ- 
ization designed merely to perpetu- 
ate by repression the particular 
structure of the world which will 
emerge from the war, and inter- 
national organization which, in ad- 
dition to such use of force under 
law as is a requisite of order dis- 
charges tasks that are curative and 
creative. On that issue our Com- 
mission has spoken. In our State- 
ment of Political Propositions 
(“Six Pillars of Peace”) we advo- 
cated not only a general world or- 
ganization and regulation of arma- 
ment, much as subsequently pro- 
posed by the Moscow declaration, 
but also that international organ- 
ization be designed : 
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To seek, from time to time, the 
change of treaty conditions 
which may prove unjust and 
provocative of war; | 

To seek to put economic and 
financial intercourse on a more 
dependable and fruitful basis; 

To seek that autonomy be the 
genuine goal of colonial admin- 
istration ; 

To seek for people everywhere 
a regime of spiritual and intellec- 
tual liberty. 

We consider it essential that, as 
the functions of general interna- 
tional organization are elaborated 
during the coming. days, they be 
made to include such tasks. We do 
not demand the impossible or the 
impracticable. We realize that only 
as there develops an increased 
awareness of common interest will 
national groups share with others 
decisive authority over their des- 
tiny. Therefore we are prepared to 
recognize that any international or- 
ganization dealing with such mat- 
ters may, at first, have to depend 
more upon moral than upon legal 
authority. But we do insist that in- 
ternational organization should be 
designed, not to maintain a faulty 
world status, but to seek inventively 
to eradicate the political and eco- 
nomic maladjustments, the spiritual 
and intellectual deficiencies, the in- 
adequacies of international law, 
which basically cause war. 


Penguin Gems 
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Therefore, as of instant impor- 
tance in the year before us, 

We urge our public leaders to 
take steps to endow the projected 
world organization with respon- 
sibilities that are curative and 
sive. t is t o 
judgment, the Christian forces 
of our nation will solidly support. 
We urge our people to remain 

united and vigorous to achieve such 
international organization and 
American participation therein. If 
there are disappointments as to par- 
ticular settlements, that is a reason, 
not for relapse toward political 
aloofness, but for even stronger 
efforts to achieve world organiza- 
tion which has potentialities for 
correcting mistakes and developing 
a true fellowship of people. 

In conclusion, we appeal to the 
people in our churches to stand 
strong in their faith in God. Our 
hope rests upon the knowledge that 
He rules in the affairs of men and 
nations. Plans arising from the des- 
pair born of fear or from the 
frenzy born of passion are destined 
to failure. Let us proclaim boldly 
and clearly, “The Lord they God 
reigneth.” As the power of our 
nation is used in conformity with 
His laws it will contribute to the 
establishing of a just and durable 


peace. 


*x* * 


Have you seen that little “King Penguin” book called Portraits of 
Christ? In it is the story of the development of portraits of Christ, 
with sixteen color plates and fourteen black and white illustrations. 
The price is fifty cents. In the “Penguin Special” series, at twenty-five 
cents, is Archbishop Temple’s famous booklet, Christianity and the 
Social Order. Both are well worth owning. 
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Christian Vocation 


When a.man picks up his brief 
case in the morning to go to work 
is his parish concerned about what 
he is going to do? When a woman 
_ tushes through the housework to 
take her child out into the sun- 
light for a walk, is she doing re- 
ligious work? Of course the 
answer is “Yes.” The parish is 
concerned about every man and 
his aud aud 
her children. Christian Vocation 
is God calling every man and 
woman to use the particular gifts 

possess to His Glory and for 
the welfare of their fellowmen. 

The current divorce between 
worship and work in the world 
robs worship of its full meaning 
and makes the worker a slave to 
the earth. No greater Christian 
Community Service could be ren- 
dered than to restore to men and 
women a sense of true human dig- 
rity by leading them to a realiza- 
tion of their istian Vocations. 
Conditions leading strikes, 
waste of natural resources, the 
‘reariness of life for many who 
varn their living, all are in a way 
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the result of our failure to teach 
and practice Christian Vocation. 

Christian Vocation is concerned 
with more than earning one’s daily 
bread. It implies that the work ot 
each man and woman is related to 
God, is done to God’s glory. It 
implies that every man and woman 
works with a respect for nature 
and natural law. It implies that 

iety as a whole is prior to 
individual and therefore, w 
must be in some way, social. It 
implies that each man and woman 
has a worth as a creature of God, 
and therefore, must be allowed 
and encouraged to develop that 
worth in daily work. 

Forward in Service suggests 
that in all parishes and missions, 
conferences should be held this 
year on Christian Vocation. They 
should include men, women and 


young people. A packet on Chris- 
tian Vocation has been prepared 
by Forward in Service, suggest- 
ing methods of conducting a con- 
ference, and of making individual 
study of the subject. 
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Ne of the Church 


Mrs. William M. M. Thomas, 
wife of the Missionary Bishop of 


Southern Brazil, writing to a 
friend in the States, recalls that a 
little Brazilian country town call- 
ed Santa Maria has contributed 
more than most places to the his- 
tory of the Brazilian Church. Ten 
hours by train inland from Porto 
Alegre, Mrs. Thomas says, Santa 
Maria is the birthplace of the 
Brazilian Suffragan Bishop, Atha- 
licio Pithan; his aged parents still 
live there. Fourteen of the other 
clergy of the diocese were born 
there or have been in charge of 
the local church. One of the best 
known, Charles Sergel, began his 
ministry in 1906 in Santa Maria 
and built the church. At the same 
time he grew a red beard much 
disliked by the former bishop, the 
late Lucien Lee Kinsolving, who 
offered him a generous gift for 
his church if he would shave off 
the offending beard, which he 
promptly did. 
* 

The special emphasis on For- 
ward in Service for the period 
September 1944-1945, will be “In- 
ternational and Inter-Racial Under- 
standing,” regarded as a logical 
next step in the Presiding Bishop’s 
ten-year plan of advance. 


The Division of College Work 
of the National Council has been 
able to aid in placing 44 Japanese- 
American students in secondary 


schools and colleges. The Division 
has cooperated also in the place- 
ment of a number of other Japa- 
nese-American students who were 
non-Episcopalians. The 44 are all 
members of the Episcopal Church. 

The Bishop Rowe Memorial 
Building Fund has reached a total 
of $38,500. The total goal is $55,- 
000 for the building and a modest 
endowment for maintenance. Bish- 
op Bentley is hoping that all the 
money will be in hand by the time 
it becomes possible to start build- 
ing. 

* * 


The Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 
World Relief has received and dis- 
bursed $113,218.16 in the period 
January 1 to December 1. The 
amount includes the $25,000 gift 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Thirty 
different agencies and pieces of 
work were aided by the Fund. 

* * 


The Army and Navy Commis- 
sion announces that to carry out 
its program for the year 1944, the . 
sum of $444,000 will be needed. 
The Presiding Bishop is urging all 
Church people to stand by the men 
and women in the services, and 
Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, chair- 
man of the Army and Navy Com- 
mission calls for full support, 
declaring that “For every reason 
we must keep the Church with our 
men and women wherever they may 
be, at home or abroad.” 
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“Gung Ho!” History 

“Gung Ho!”, name of the new 
film depicting the Marine raid on 
Makin Island under Col. Evans F. 
Carlson, has a colorful history. It 
was heard by Col. Carlson in China 
during his 1940 4,000-mile investi- 
gation tour of the Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives. It is the 
official slogan and trademark of the 
Cooperatives and means “Work 
Together.” 

Carlson was so impressed with 
the spirit and accomplishments of 
the men and women working in the 
small cooperative workshops close 
to the front lines that he wrote 
many articles and spoke on numer- 
ous platforms when he returned to 
this country, urging both U. S. 
Government and public support for 
the movement. He called it the 
“answer to the future of demo- 
cracy.” 

When Carlson rejoined the Mar- 
ines in 1941 his Battalion soon 
learned of the courageous work 
being carried on by China’s guer- 
rilla fighters and producers and 
before long the “Gung Ho!” slogan 
was adopted as the Battalion’s 
name. When things had to be done 
in a hurry the men said “put a 
little Gung Ho in it.” A song and 
battle cry blossomed out with the 
“Gung Ho” title. Special equip- 
ment developed in the Battalion 
was called “Gung Ho” equipment, 
and orientation meetings where 
everyone had their say were called 
“Gung Ho” meetings. 

Recent reports tell that some of 
the original “Gung Ho” men and 
women in China are now working 
for Uncle Sam. Several large 
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groups of Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives were formed to make 
buildings, furniture, clothes and 
other necessities for U. S. Army 
airmen stationed in China. “Gung 
Ho!” stretches its friendly hands 
both ways across the Pacific ! 


A Solemn Reminder 


“We do right to pray that war 
may speedily end and a just and 
righteous and enduring peace be 
established. But do you not feel a 
little afraid of the hour of victory? 
I do. I feel afraid lest there shall 
go up from mankind that vast sigh 
of relief followed by complacency 
and the sleep of the sluggard. I 
remember so clearly the end of the 
last war. 


“The whole nation was exhaust- 
ed spiritually, emotionally, physic- 
ally, financially, and we sat back 
and let things happen through sheer 
inertia. Men had fought and died 
for the lovely things. If we had 
acted as we ought to have acted 
they might have been established, 
but having won the war, we lost the 
peace. We betrayed the dead. We 
were revengeful when we should | 
have been creative; selfish when a 
new kind of sacrifice was more 
necessary than the giving of life it- 
self. The sky was red and we 
dreamed it was the dawn, but it 
was sunset to the dreams of God. 
We were so relieved that the long 
strain of war was at an end that 
we did not realize that the moment 
of victory was the moment of a 
new beginning of opportunities 
that had never come before.”— 
D. WEATHERHEAD, Minis- 
ter, The City Temple, London. 
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Around the Diocese 


Lindsay Patton Leaves Diocese 


The Rev. Dr. J. Lindsay Patton, 
for almost ten years rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Berkeley, will 
leave on Feb. 15th for Colorado 
Springs, Colo., to become rector of 
Grace Church in that city. Dr. 
Patton’s resignation was presented 
to the Vestry immediately after the 
annual dinner and meeting of the 
parish Tuesday night, Jan. 4th. 

He was called to St. Mark’s from 
San Bernardino, Calif., in May, 
1934. During his incumbency there 
has been a notable increase in the 
size of the congregation, a new 
pipe organ has been installed, and 
a long-standing mortgage has been 
paid off, leaving the parish free of 
indebtedness. In may 1942 he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity from his alma mater, Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

Dr. Patton has been active in the 
national affairs of the Episcopal 
church, having twice been a deputy 
to the General Convention of that 
body and serving on important 
committees. In the Diocese of 
California he has been chairman of 
the Department of Missions, mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, 


trustee of St. Margaret’s House, 
and examining chaplain to the 
bishop. 

At Grace Church, Colorado 
Springs, Dr. Patton will succeed 
the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, 
D. D., bishop of Honolulu. Grace 
Church is one of the leading Epis- 
copal parishes in the state of Colo- 
rado, being second in size only to 
the cathedral in Denver, and has 
had a distinguished succession of 
rectors. 


Hugh Vernon White 
Headlines Pastoral Conference 


Hugh Vernon White, Professor 
of Theology at Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary and Secre- 
tary for Foreign Missions of the 
Congregational Church, is giving 
the Earl Lectures at the Pacific 
School of Religion on February 22, 
23, 24, on “World Christianity after 
the War.” Other special lecturers 
include Dr. Thaddeus Hoyt Ames, 
noted psychiatrist from New York, 
who will lecture on “Grief, Despair, 
and Guilt,” and Dr. Roy Abram 
Burkhart, minister of the First 
Community Church, Columbus, O., 
who will speak on “The Teaching 
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Ministry : in Preaching, Education, 
and Counselling.” 

This annual ral Conference 
will also feature special interest 
seminars, with such outstanding 
leaders as Dr. Blanche Carrier, Dr. 
Thomas A. Tripp, Dr. C. Pitt 
Beers, and Miss Priscilla Holton 
Neff. Faculty seminars will be 

iven by Dr. C. C. McCown, Dr. 
ames Muilenburg, Dr. Buel Gal- 
her, Dr. Randolph C. Miller, 
Dr. Arthur Swift, Jr., and Dr. 
Clifford Stanley. 


Diocesan Altar Guild 


The Exhibit as usual at Conven- 
tion time was held in the North 
transept of the Cathedral, and at- 
tracted the interest of the many 
Convention visitors. 

The Diocesan Guild has hours 
at the Diocesan House every Mon- 
day, from 1:00-3:30. Sewers— 
particularly for Chaplain’s needs— 
may get work to take home. 

Scrap books—pictures, litera- 
ture, materials, etc., are being 
started for our general use. Have 
you a good picture of your Altar 
to contribute, or something else in- 
teresting to us all? 

Please see that our secretary has 
proper names and addresses of 
Parish Altar Guild officers. 
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The Chalice 

Dr. J. C. Geiger, M.D., Director 
of Public Health for the City and 
County of San Francisco, recently 
sent to the Bishop a su from 
an article in the Journal of Infec- 
tious Diseases, entitled “Survival 
of Bacteria on the Communion 
Cup,” written by two members of 
the University of Chicago Medical 
School. It is as follows: 

“Evidence is presented which in- 
dicates that bacteria swabbed on the 
polished surface of the silver chal- 
ice die off rapidly. Experiments on 
the transmission of test organisms 
from one person to another by com- 
mon use of the chalice showed that 
approximately 0.001 per cent of the 
organisms are transferred even un- 
der the most favorable conditions ; 
when conditions approximated 
those of actual use, no transmission 
could be detected. Only small num- 
bers of bacteria from the normal 


mouth could be recovered from the 


chalice immediately after its use by 
four persons. It is concluded that 
in practice the silver communion 
cup is not an important vector of in- 
fectious disease.” 
St. Andrew’s Home 

Ladies of the Evening Auxiliary 
of Grace Cathedral gave a Christ- 
mas party for the boys and staff of 
St. Andrew’s Home during Christ- 
mas week. Feature of the event was 
the presentation from the Auxiliary 
of full musical copies of the New 
Hymnal for use in the Chapel at 
the Home. 

Great features so far as the boys 
were concerned were the refresh- 
ments and presentation of a Christ- 


mas program by the Polytechnic 
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High School Glee Club under the 


direction of Miss Rother, a mem- 
ber of the Auxiliary. 


Children Perform 
Christian Service. 

Occasionally persons who are 
not members of a particular con- 
gregation take pen in hand to honor 
a deed of that congregatiou. A let- 
ter to the Bishop is such an oc- 
casion : 

“A few hours before the follow- 
ing children were confirmed by you 
at Holy Innocents’ Church, they 
came out to Laguna Honda chapel 
to rehearse the carols they were to 
sing on the Thursday before Christ- 
mas at our Episcopal service. Since 
they had never seen the hospital I 
took them up to the wards. Quite 
suddenly, and without any warning 
or suggestion, they began to sing as 
they walked through the first ward, 
and so beautiful were their fresh 
young voices that nurses and pa- 
tients alike were emotionally stir- 
red. The acting superintendent of 
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nurses heard them and asked them 
to go through all the wards. It was 
one of the most beautiful sights I 
have ever seen. The one boy in the 
group was smaller than any of the 
girls, so he walked between two of 
them, each holding his hand. When 
they returned on Thursday they 
wore their vestments, and for the 
first time in the history of the 
chapel, we had a Processional and 
Recessional hymn. 

Would it be possible for the chil- 
dren to have some recognition made 
of this loving gesture, in one of 
our Church magazines? So many 
times the good and fine things chil- 
dren do are ignored. Here are their 
names: Maxine Beatty, Alice 
Quandt, Yvonne Azevedo, Phyllis 
Hutchinson, Celia Miessner, Kath- 
ryn Anselmi and Lewis Hagler.” 

We are happy to honor them. 


Marine Hospital Thanks 

The committee in charge of the 
Marine Hospital Christmas fund is 
deeply appreciative of the splendid 
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support given by the many branch 
Auxiliaries and Chapters of the 
Daughters of the King to this 
worthy cause. Personal gifts and 
Christmas entertainments were 
provided for all the men through 
this fund. 

From the letter of December 23 
sent by Mrs. G. M. Nelson, director 
of the Recreation Building at the 
hospital we quote : “I want to thank 
all of the ladies of the Episcopal 
Churches who donated so gener- 
ously to make the Christmas at the 
U. ¢ Marine Hospital a happy one. 
The packages were delivered this 
morning and the patients were de- 
lighted with their gifts. Men are 
coming and going constantly. I will 
have enough gifts for those seamen 
who were at sea at Christmas time 
and who come in next week.” 


Auxiliary News 


The first 1944 Diocesan meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
at St. Cyprian’s, January 14th. In 
spite of the prevalence of flu and 
the difficulties of transportation, ten 
San Francisco parishes were well 
represented, two from Marin 
County, five from the East Bay, 
and honorable mention must be 
given to Burlingame whose five 
members represented the.Convoca- 
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tion of San Jose. Mrs. Livermore 
gave an inspiring talk, tying in the 

riennial messages with the pro- 
gram of our annual convention and 
the objectives of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary for 1944. The genuine 
interest in the work and needs of 
St. Cyprian’s Mission points to- 
ward the actual accomplishment of 
an enlarged missionary program in 
this Diocese. 


Saint Margaret’s House 


Letters received by Saint Mar- 
garet’s House at Christmas bring 
news of a wide variety of activities 
being carried on by former stu- 
dents. Among the deaconesses who 
prepared for their ministry at Saint 
Margaret’s House, Deaconess Pep- 
pers is continuing the work which 
she has done for many years among 
the Japanese of Seattle by going 
with them to their encampment in 
Idaho and keeping up her program 
in the new environment. Deaconess 
Muriel Thayer devotes much time 
to visiting patients of the county 


hospitals of the Bay Area. Deacon- ~ 


ess Swinburne continues her work 
in Honolulu. Deaconess Dawson is 


a prisoner in the Philippine Islands. 


No word has been received from 
her. We urge her prayer partners 
to continue their intercessions on 
her behalf. : 
‘Among the lay women who took 
the training course, some are di- 
recting the religious education 
work of parishes ; some are engaged 
as counsellors on college campuses ; 
several are rural workers; one has 
organized a Sunday School and 
congregation in a war industry 
area. The demand for trained 
Church workers far exceeds the 
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supply. At present there is no stu- 
dent in training from the Diocese 
of California. Women of the dio- 
cese give such splendid support to 
the house, that we look to the 
younger generation to volunteer for 
training and for work. 


British Villages Entrust 
Churches to American Troops 


The inhabitants of a small village 
in south-west England were recent- 
ly moved away en masse to clear 
the area for the battle maneuvers 
of American troops. 

On the door of the centuries-old 
church—whose altar and sanctuary 
had been left in perfect order, al- 
though all fragile objects had been 
removed—the Americans found 
the following message: 

“From this parish to our United 
States Allies: 

“This church has stood for sev- 
eral hundred years. Around it has 
grown a community which has 
lived in these houses and tilled 
these fields ever since there was a 
church. This church, this church- 
yard in which their loved ones lie 
at rest; these homes, these fields 
are as dear to those who have left 
them as are the homes and graves 
and fields which you, our Allies, 
have left behind you. 

“They hope to return one day as 
you hope to return to yours, to find 


them waiting to welcome them 


home. 

“They entrust them to your care 
meanwhile, and pray that God’s 
blessing may rest upon us all.” 

The message, signed by the 
' Bishop, was left in every village 
church in the diocese. 
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Post- War Horizons 


Servicemen returning from over- 
seas duty are likely to find them- 
selves and their families mental 
strangers. 

This is the opinion of the Rev. 
C. Leslie Glenn, Episcopal clergy- 
man, who, as chaplain of the 
USNR Midshipmen’s School, New 
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York City, has come into direct 


contact with thousands of men 
home on leave. Help in this criti- 
cal situation, he believes, must come 
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little opportunity to read news- 
papers, to listen to the radio or to 
talk with others than their own 
service-mates. Consequently their 


for the most part from the Church, views on world affairs is confined 
the USO and other similarly well- to these pathetically narrow experi- 
equipped bodies. ences and naturally, they accept 

“Against the numbers of men them as universal truths. They re- 
whose horizon has been broadened _ turn home veritable Rip Van Wink- 


by overseas duty,” he explained in 
an interview, “there are countless 
more whose judgment of nations 
and people has been, and is being 
molded by purely personal and 
highly limited experiences. For in- 
stance, men who live month after 
month on a ship carrying material 
to our allies see the Lend-Lease as 
only a one-way agreement. Errone- 
ously, though quite understandably, 
they conc that the United 
States is shouldering the whole 
burden of supply and they form 
their opinion of what the peace 
settlement should be on this con- 
clusion. Others base their ideas on 
their personal disapproval or ap- 
proval of a handful of Germans or 
Japs with whom they have come 


les to find their families with broad 
and up-to-date ideas which they 
neither understand nor find sympa- 
thetic.” 

The chaplains can do a great deal 
for the men in camps and overseas, 
declared Chaplain Glenn, whereas 
at home, the task is largely in the 
hands of the civilian clergy who 
can operate through church organ- 
izations or the USO. 

“The USO conducts service 
wives clubs,” he continued, “and 
a great deal of good can start in 
these groups. The women need 
help in understanding their men, 
just as much as the men need help.” 
The local ministers should address 
these women and teach them, in a 
practical way, one of the greatest 


into superficial contact. _ aids in this problem—patience. And 
“Despite the fine educational ef- the time to do that is now—not 
forts made in behalf of the men in when the problem is aggravated 


uniform, overseas duty gives them 


beyond remedy.” 
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Book Notes 


By the Faculty of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Edited by RaNpoLPH Crump MILLER 


THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIAN- 
Ity, by Clarence Tucker Craig 
(Abingdon - Cokesbury, $2.75) is 
not another history of primitive 
Christianity. Instead, it is a force- 
ful and novel introduction to the 
writings of the New Testament. 
He touches lightly on literary ques- 
tions, and stresses the religion and 
history of primitive Christianity, as 
these bear on the contents of the 
New Testament. To be sure, nearly 
everything in the book may be 
found elsewhere. Its supreme value 
lies in bringing scattered materials 
together in convenient, readable 
form; in showing how the New 
Testament writings are precipitates 
from the religious and historical 
events of Christianity’s infancy ; 
and in doing these in a way that is 
suitable to the beginning student. 
And the style is so clear, limpid, 
even pedestrian, that one wonders 
whether the author had graduates 
or undergraduate college students 
in mind as his chief readers. The 
book seems deficient in its discus- 
sion of the Jewish branch of primi- 
tive Christianity, though Professor 
Craig is by no means alone in this 
respect. 


THE Varieties OF New TESTA- 
MENT RELIGION, by Ernest F. Scott 
(Scribners, $2.75), is the seventh 
book by this author selected by the 
Religious Book Club (beating Wal- 
ter Horton’s record of six). The 


thesis is similar to that of Ernest 
Parsons in his R&LIGIon or THE 
New TrEstaMENT, which is that 
there was always great variety 
within the unity of early Christi- 
anity. Each writer made his own 
free and distinctive approach ac- 
cording to the truth that was in 
him, and we cannot put him into 
the straightjacket of any consistent 
system. To realize this is not only 
to have a better understanding of 
the New Testament, but also to 
comprehend what Church unity 
must preserve in terms of freedom 
of belief. 
* * * 

Paul Hutchinson’s From Vic- 
TorY TO Peace (Willett, Clark, 
$1.50) is not just a book of relig- 
ious assurances and hopes; it is, 
rather, a combination of political 
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realism and Christian idealism 
which could make possible a last- 
ing peace. When the author (who 
is Managing Editor of The Chris- 
tian Century) wants to demonstrate 
the possibility of achieving Chris- 
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sources of stories, hymns, poems, 
and prayers which may be used 
within the framework of any type 
of service. It also could be used 
by teachers who conclude classes 
or units with worship. Four in- 


tian ideals in the post-war world, dices make the book extremely use- 
he uses secular statements. But he ful as a resource volume. 

is not blind to the problems facing 

democratic leadership, the pressure Mgiling List Time 


groups and lobbies (including the 
veterans’ lobby), and the complexi- 
ties of international relations. But 
whether the world listens or not, it 
is the duty of the Church to pro- 
claim its prophetic insights, and 
man can respond if he will. Ap- 
pended are six statements by repre- 
sentative Church groups concern- 


THE Paciric CHURCHMAN mail- 
ing lists are being made up as 
rapidly as possible and are prepared 
in the order in which they are re- 
ceived from the clergy. IS YOUR 
LIST IN YET? 

x * * 

Bishop Harry S. Kennedy, new- 

ly consecrated for service in Hono- 


ing a just and lasting peace. lulu, says that if being a Chaplain 
Ghee in the Army does not take all the 
A book of materials for worship conceit out of a man,—being a 


has been provided by Marie Cole 
Powell in Boys anp GirLs aT Wor- 
sHip (Harpers, $2.00). It is filled 
with imagination, variety, and 
depth of meaning for boys and 
girls 9-14. One may use the book 
as it stands for the more informal 
types of worship, but the richness 
of the book lies in its great re- 


father of three small boys will. 
When his sons were told of his 
election, the 9-year-old said, 
“You’re not fat enough to be a 
Bishop.” The 11-year-old said, 
“And you’re not good enough to 
be a Bishop”; the 14-year-old son 
added: “And you don’t know 
enough to be a Bishop.” 
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About People 


By JouNn P. CRAINE 


Of course we are way behind the 
times, but two of our Churchmen 
in the Diocese have recently been 
honored by their country. Chaplain 
Phineas Casady, on leave as rector 
of All Souls, Berkeley, received the 
Order of the Purple Heart after 
sustaining injuries at the front. We 
are glad to know he has fully re- 
covered. Lt. Karl M. Block, Jr., 
U. S. Army Air Forces, led a 
squadron of bombers in the recent 
new landings in Italy. 

* * * 


The Monday Club, the East Bay 
group of clergy meeting monthly 
for fellowship, celebrated its for- 
tieth anniversary at its January 
meeting at St. Paul’s, Oakland. Dr. 
Hodgkin presided at this festive oc- 
casion and the Reverend A. Ronald 
Merrix was host. 

* 


A truly brave man is the Rever- 
end Dr. Randolph Miller who 
teaches at the Church Divinity 
School and is vicar of St. Alban’s, 
Albany. Because St. Alban’s has no 
place for social gatherings and be- 
cause OPA said no points for a 
dinner, Dr. and Mrs. Miller enter- 
tained the annual meeting of this 


lively mission with a pot-luck sup-_ 


per at their home. Incidentally, the 
mission now has 115 communicants 
and more than $4,300 in its Build- 
ing Fund. 


St. Paul’s Walnut Creek, pre- 
sented an annual report to all its 


members in a fully printed and at- 
tractively presented four-page leaf- 
let. Two features are especiall 

noteworthy: first is the fine enroll- 
ment of 151 in the Church School, 
and second is the excellent financial 
condition of this congregation, 


which should be a parish by the time | 


you have received this copy. 
* * * 


The Reverend John C. Leffler, 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, was 
re-elected President of the San 
Francisco Council of Churches at 
its first annual meeting since reor- 
ganization. A highly successful 
year was reported by President 
Leffler in his speech at the annual 


dinner. 
x * * 


Sign seen in a restaurant which 
might be adapted for a clergyman’s 
study: “We have an agreement 
with the Bank. We don’t lend 
money and they don’t serve meals.” 

* * * 


The Rev. and Mrs. T. Cecil Har- 
ris, of Trinity Church, Hayward, 
Calif., have four daughters. Now 
they have a fifth child—a son, Guy 
Lindsay. 

L. Franklin Evenson was or- 
dained to the diaconate on Janua 
4 by Bishop Dagwell at the All 
Saints’ Memorial Chapel, Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific. He 
was presented by Dean Henry H. 
Shires. The Rev. Everett Bosshard 
preached the sermon. 
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Why I Increased My Pledge © 
In the past, I contributed to the 
Church for purely personal rea- 
sons. The services and the pleasant 
social contacts I had made were de- 
serving, I thought, of some mone- 
tary recognition on my part. Help- 
ing to meet the budget was neces- 
sary for the continuance of the 
religious privileges I enjoyed. 

The war has changed that smug 
viewpoint. I no longer believe that 
giving in return for benefits re- 
ceived is sufficient. I realize now 
that I am more than contributing 
to Trinity when I pledge. I am 
helping maintain an institution 
which is an important part of the 
life of our country. 

Its scope is wide. The doors are 
always open to the public. Because 
of what we contribute, many less 
fortunate are able to find solace and 
courage. It embraces the span of 
life. Babies are brought to the font 
to be baptized. Little children are 
taught the first steps in religious 
training. Youth comes for worship 
and for wholesome recreation. 
Young couples receive counsel and 
instruction before marriage at the 
altar. Those who are strangers find 
a friendly welcome. Lonesome boys 
in the armed services receive com- 
fort and understanding. Bereaved 
families say farewell to their loved 


one in an atmosphere of peace and © 


faith. 

Because of this and the fact that 
it represents one of the freedoms 
our boys are fighting for, I believe 
it is my solemn duty as an Ameri- 
can citizen to support the Church. 

—By a Parishioner, Trinity, 
San Jose, Bulletin 
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AT THE OFFICE 
AND AT HOME 


There is no such thing as “bank- 
ing hours” with a Mailway account. 
You can open one by mail (check- 
ing or savings) and conduct it en- 
tirely by mail — right from your 
home or office to suit your own 
convenience. Our special Mailway 
envelopes and passbook make this 
service fast and safe. 


Open a Mailway account by mail 


CROCKER FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 
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INURNMENT 
the way of BEAUTY. .. ECONOMY 


Pay a visit to the lovely Chapel of the Chimes 
Columbarium. See the beautiful chapels and in- 
. door columbarium gardens, cheerful with sunshine, 
flowers and singing birds. And judge for yourself 


if this is not, indeed, 
Better Way. 
oore 


Direction, Lawrence F. 


Daily Organ Broadcasts Over KRE (1400 kc.) 8:00 a. m.; 1:00, 10:00 p. m. 
Sunday Broadcast Concert 4:00 p. m. 


Chapel of the Chime 


Crematorium - Columbarium 
4499 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland 
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